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GADAME&'S HERMEHEUnCS AND AMERICAN COHKUHICATIOH STUDIES 



Hemeneutlcs haa eaerged as a topic of dlacusalon in many acadeaic 
disciplines in the United States but has Its modem roots as well as Its greatest 
development In Germany* The Aaierican Interest In hermeneutlcs appears to be 
motivated more by facotrs other than Its Intrinsic appeal* Much of the Interest 
has resulted from the dlsalluslonaent with the brand of enplricisu vhlch has 
dominated the social and behavioral sciences for the last several years* 
Hermeneutlcs has benefited along vith the sociology of knowledge* phenomenology t 
and critical theory as legitimate counterpoints due to their connection to 
German idealism as opposed to British eat>lriclsm* This opposite appeal has 
lead to distortions and concepts which are merely the negation of standard 
concepts • At best atteiq[>ts to leap the conceptual channel have often resulted 
more in engulfing integrations which erode importsnt differences or false 
reports of barren shores due to the difficulty of entering another worlds than 
in rejoining tradltlona. 

Rather than a reunion ot even a bridge between German and American thought* 
I hope only to reopen certain questions for American communication students ~ 
questions which are now answered in a customary fashion vith little consideration 
for the implications of the questions themselves* Reasklng basic questions 
requires the distance of time or place (of generation or culture) but the answer 
must be found st home* 

Hermeneutlcs serves as en ideal questioner due to its rich but 
separate tradition ano its ability to raise these questions in such a way as 
to not recpen the typical battles between idealism and enpiticism* Looking 
St the tradition which gave rise to the modem hermeneutlc question will enable 



us to see nore clearly hov these sane questions are arising In current Anerican 
conounlcatlon studies. 

Constituting an American Hermenentlc Consciousness 
Hermeneutlcs 9 vhlle having much earlier roots » received Its earliest 
systenatlc foraolatlon by Schlelemacher as the principles underlying proper 
textual and particularly Biblical interpretation. ^ The speaking word of the Bible 
vas to take precedence through hermeneutics over arbitrary and utilitarian 
interpretations liq>08ed by the church or present readers but in such a vigr 
as to be applicable to everyday life problems* The desire vas for correat 
understanding of that which vas teiq>orally distant but an understanding vhlch 
vas not abstracted from the flov of current life* 

Later Dilthey^ vhlle still considering hermeneutics to deal vith 
methodological problems, greatly broadened the domain of hermsneutics.^ 
Hermeneutics vas to become the foundation for the human sciences and a distinctive 
method for humanistic studies. Essentially Dilthey's hermaneutlcs vas to 
lead to objective knowledge of ''foreign" life-experiences through interpretation 
of human expressions (art, literature » dress, and so forth) • Be clearly 
contrasted these studies from the quantlfyingt scientific grasp of the physical 
vorld in the natural sciences. 

Had the development of henoeneutics ended at this stage^ it certainly 
would have Joined in the current critique of quantitative methods and oposltlon 
^o abstracted e]q>lricism and could have served as one aspect of the thesis of 
complementarity » but voULd not have been adequate for its eventual role in the 
development of thought nor^ of course » for the purposes here* The association 
of hermeneutics with phenomenology in Heidegger's explication of the structure 
of existence radicalized the hermenentlc task*^ The questions hermeneutics 
began to ask were of ontologlcal rather than methodological import » thus. 
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concerned with the experience of world and the process of existing in it beyond 

the special acts of textual and cultural interpretation. In this advance nan 

became connected to hia world in a way much unlike the scientific researcher or 

the transendental ego. Schrag, in opposing the heroeneutic task to assertive 

or r-nrescntational thought, sunmed up the difference as follows: 

Heroeneutic thinking discloses the world as a dwelling in which various 
styles of behavior can occur. Henneneutlc thinking is a path or a vwjr 
to an understanding of the world as a region of involvencnts. It 
uncovers not denotable objects, although assuredly such denotAtion vaj 
accoiq>any it, but rather the historical self-understanding of the 
expcrlencer as he is lodged in the world, advandns hia projects aialdst 
a welter of existential possibilities. . . . Heraeaeutical thinking la 
thought with a thinker, embodied and hlstorlcixed.^ 

Gadaoer In his magnum opus, Wahrheit und Methode . (recently transUted 

into English as Truth and Method) ^ re-collects the hermeneutlc tradition giving 

the most thorough discussion to the implication of a modem hermeneutlc 

consciousness. Of particular importance is hia affirmation of the historicity 

of existence through a poaitive concept of prejudice. The ability to understand 

that which is different is constituted by having prejudices and the researcher's 

greatest advantage comes not In freeing himself from prejudice but in being first 

and foremost an everyday actor. 

This conceptual development of another tradition brings Into focus the 
vague uneasy feeling many have about current conmunication research. Sanmual 
Becker suggested more than a decade ago that he could not see how all the research 
done in the field had made much difference in the Ufe of the average person.^ 
Bar room converaationa as well as public reports continue to reflect this view 
though it is undoubtly overstated to some degree. The problem Is not, of course, 
restricted to comnmnlcation studies, in fact its generality makes it even more 
alarming. While dismissing most of the proported problems in the social and 
behavioral sciences as troublesome bat insignificant, Schrag recently thought 
this particular problem qualified as a true crisis in the human sciences. 
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Be denouotratad hov the crielt is a 

loas of refXeadLvlty on the part of the human aclencea. By thia 
loaa of raflczlTlty va aeaa the aeverance of theoretical Intereata 
and dealsnea fnm the original matrix of «an*a aocio-^hiatorical 
exUtoica— -froa the field of aignificationa exnbedded within pre- 
categori'^al lived experience*^ 

Certainly aa evidenced by thia conference the critique cannot be leveled againat 
the topica aclected, but cornea to the fore vhcn we look at the origin of the 
concepta and nethoda employed • 

A second concern with today's research arises in part from the attempt 
by some to avoid or to solve "Becker's complaint The field aa a whole ha* 
difficultiea in productively analyzing everyday interaction experience. 
Recently many good ethnographic descriptions of routine situationa and of 
}jnguage uae have appeared* But the meaning and aignlficance of these descriptions 
is unclear and many researchers have at least Informally questioned these study's 
contribution to the development of knowledge about communication. 

A third problem arlaea in part from naivete and in part from the deaire 
to be considered scientific. The field is largly unaware of ita own prejudicea. 
Extreme care la taken in individual studies to avoid biaa but little work haa 
been done to examine the biaa of the methoda and concepta of the field as a whole. • 
The excellent papera presented last winter at the Speech Comounlcation Association's 
national convention worked at this problem and helped increase the theoretical 
clarity.' But how this understanding will influence the mass of rather pt*ce»eal 
research generated by the field la unclear* The average communication reaearcher^ 
like the hietorian Gadamer describee 

usually chooses the concepta by means of which he describes the historical 
nature of his objecta^ %rlthottt expressly reflecting on their origin and 
juatification* He la sltt?>ly following here his intereat in the material 
and takea no account of the fact that the descriptive aptneaa of hia chosen 
concepts can be highly detrimental to his proper rpurpoae^ Inasmuch aa it 
aaslmllatea what is historically different to what la familiar and thtta» 
despite all ob J activity , haa already subordinated the alien being of the 
object to ita own conceptual frame of reference* Thua^ despite all his 



scientific aethodt he behaves Juet like everyone else, ae a child 
of his tlae vfao is dondnated nnqitestioningly by the concepts and 
ptejodices of his own age*^^ 

The ethnonethodologlsts have shown thn sane to true of the aost careful 

'^naturalistic'* studies* The problem for the study of coBBsunlcatlon Is not the 

existence of prejudices but the unavareness of their presence and subsequent 

inability to separate appropriate from inappropriate ones* A sense of perspective 

on one's work Is thus lacking* 

A final problem arising at this Juncture In communication research 
presents itself as a special conceptual dilemma. For several years and esqpllcltly 
since Berlo's vork in 1960,^^ the discipline has understood conanmlcatlon to be 
a "procuas" with the process characteristics of eaergencet holism, and indeterminae/. 
Tet this widely held concept dlspite the talk was not taken serlously» 
particularly In doing research. This seemed to be the case for a variety of reasons 
but ptlnclply due to It's conceptual Incompatability with a number of other assumed 
concepts and the Inddequacy of current methods to handle this kind of phenomenon* 
The later refinment of the concept through a conbination with a transactional 
perspective on perception and the development of a transactional concept of com-* 
munlcation^^ tended only to make the problem more pervasive rather than to solve 
it* Even with the excellent discussions of the problem and the methodological 
requirement of accepting the process idea by David Smlth^* and Barry Brummctt,^' 
the field seems essentially unable to ^tudy comDnmlcation as they themselves define 
it as existing. Monge confirmed the depth of this problem when he shoved how 
one commonly held "ideal of science [causal analysisj is held inconsistently with 
the claims made about the nature of the phenomenon 

All four of these problems arose primarily as a result of the "objective 
consciousness" which dominates the field* This should not be considered as a 
criticism of either the concepts or scientific methods but rather of a mode of 
working which developed an unsupported faith in objectlftcation, reductlonlam. 
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mi certain methods and a certain bllndnesa to the nature and llnltationa of 
Its am vork and suitable alternatives* 

There are many options to the aalnstreaa of present conunlcatlon 
research* Weaknesses In current research have been noted by forms of humanism, 
rationalism^ marxism, and naturalism and each have presented viable conceptual 
and methodological alternatives. A nev dogma or a retuzn to past metaphysical 
argveraentSt however. Is not needed* What I am arguing for Is the development 
of a "hermeneutlc consciousness" which can help assign a proper role to science 
and to subjectivity without reducing one to the other and which will allow the 
discipline to work its way out of the four specified problems. This will require 
a clarification of man's relation to his experience which can l«ad ns to 
understand experience in its multitude of presentations including science. 
Rermeneutlcs can allow this by re-*openlng fundamental questions to Wilch other 
positions have assumed answers* 

Given the need for a fiermeneutlc consciousness, simply liq>ortlng an 
analysis developed in the German tradition is not likely to be understood in its 
full significance nor capable of properly raising the questions most relevant 
to current American research* For that reason whet is most needed is a uniquely 
American hermeneutlcs collected fvom its own tradltlon~the same tradition which 
gave rise to the current problems in comntmlcatlon research. This tradition 
needs to be re-collected in such a way as to allow these problems to work them- 
selves out or to show themselves as constituted by misunderstandings. As aad>ltlous 
as this paper is, it cannot assume this task. I wish only to suggest where one 
might look for such a tradition and use Gadamer*s work to establish an image 
to help in this task. 

In looking for an American school of thought upon which to base a 
hermeneutlc consciousness » the following characteristics seemed to be essential. 
jzrnn It must be a well developed perspective having an articulated philosophy as well 
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as being familiar to those doing social and particularly conrmtnlcatlon research. 
Many of Its concepts must have Joined Into everyday life thinking In sone 
relatively significant manner* It must have a concept of time rich enough to 
describe linear as veil as process events* FlnaliJi It oust be capable of raising 
methodological questions as well as substantive ones* 

Syabollc Interactlonism, particularly as de^oped by George Herbert 
Head and expanded by several of his students » appears to be the best candidate. 
Clearly Its legacy In American pragmatldsm and Its many threads Irto current 
work of many theoretical colors connect It closely to the development of American 
thought. Many of Its concepts (though somewhat changed) have found their way 
Into everyday language as well as Into contemporary cooiaunlc«.tlon research. 
Mead^s discussion of time in The Philosophy of % Present^ ^ ti probably unsur- 
passed In American writing. Finally Its methodological guidelines have become 
widely discussed*^' The necessity of these characteristics will be developed 
more fully as the present paper demonstrats some of the rethinking needed to 
develop this form of hermeneutlc consciousness by comparing American Bescrlptions 
of the communicative process with those of Gadamer. 

Describing the Process of Communication 
The basic reason for studying or discussing communication whether by 
everyday actors or researchers Involves the problem of tmderstanding~How It Is 
possible? How It can be Improved? What stands In the way of it? Even studies 
primarily concerned with persuasion or Influence need to first consider how 
the message or speaker was understood* Only singly stage S-R theories avoid the 
concept altogether and they have been sufficiently criticised as to no longer 
greatly Influence communication studies*^^ Discussing understanding is not easy 
partly because of the great difficulty of the concept itself and partly because 
the concept raises philosophical questions which we may or may not be qualified to 

^ Q 
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antwer or even dl»euiii adequately. Nonetheless, we cannot teach or talk about 
coB3Bunlcatloti very long until we must either present or assume a theory of under- 
standing* Slnee the goals of coomunlcatlon study are so Intrlnsldy connected 
with the problen of understanding, any atteii?)t to describe the commmlcatlve 
process will be connected to a theory of understanding. 

The coiq>arl8oa of Gadaoer's implied description of the cwBuunlcatlve 
process with Aaerlcan coaoaunl cation studies will be necessity and design focus 
on concepts of understanding. Before I begin I should clarify this process of 
cooparison. The position of American conounlcatlon studies to be discussed Is 
not the view of any particular author nor does It Include everything currently 
being done In the United States. Rather It Is a characterization which hopes 
to show a hidden unity In that research. Gadaiiser»8 conceptions will be presented 
in contrast to aspects of this work not as an argument against It, but rather to 
show the uniqueness of his work and to establish a difference which can authentically 
bring rssuned views Into question. 

tt>st American discussions have Implicitly conceptualized the process 
of undcTi.candlng as "empathy"— "the ability to project ourselves into other people's 
personalities."^^ Most hr.ve, thus, approached understanding as comprehending 
another's psychological intentions or state of being. ^2 Understanding the message 
becomes primarily an Instrumental act toward this end. Berlo was clear about 
this view in 1960 when he described the two most influential theories of eapathy. 
I have not seen where the field of study as a whole has moved sigAlficsntly 
beyond or away from these two central views. 

The first theory Berlo discusses is an Inference theory which he credits 
to Solomon Asch. He succinctly presented this theory as follows: 

An Inference theory of empathy is psychologically oriented. It 
argues that man can observe his own physical behavior directly, and 
can relate his behavior symbolically to his own internal psychological 
states—his feelings, thoughts, emotions, etc. Through this process, 
O man cornea to have meanings (interpretations) for his own physical 
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behavior. Ee develops e concept of self ^ by hlMelf ^ based on his 
observstions end interpretstlons of his own behavlorl^ 

dven e self^^oncept^ he coononlcates with other people. He 
observes their ph]relcel behaviors* On the basis of his prior inter* 
pretations of hiaeelf ^ he aakes inferences about the internal states of 
others. In other words ^ he argues to hinself that if a behavior 
on his part represented such and snbh a feeling^ e sisller behavior 
produced by scMbody else vould represent a sisUar feellng*^^ 

The theory In Berlo's analysis laade three key essuflq;itions about huaan experience 

Those too are nade very clear by Berlo: 

1. Kan haa first-hand evidence of his ovn Internal states* He 
can only have second-hand evidence of other people's Incemal 
states* 

2* Other people esqiress a given internal atate by perfondcg the 
ssflie behaviors that you perfom to expreas the saae state. 

3. Kan cannot understand internal states in other people which 
he haa not e3q;>erienced hlcself* !an cannot understand ewtions 
which he has not felt, thou^ts which he has not had^ etc*^^ 

The theory and asstnqitlons entailed is vldely accepted by aeabers 
of the society (epitosdzed by industry's desire for real work experience^ 
■'norlty hiring practicest women's liberation sloganst and the counter-culture's 
''if you haven't been there you don't know it") and teachers of connunlcatlon. 
Hany researchers also seen to assume a varlent of this theory^ believing that 
the person is understood by observing his behavior and the behavior is understood 
by knowing the person. 

In contrast to this theory^ though not necessarily in opposition^ Berlo 

presented a "role*taking" theory based on the connon interpretation of Mead's 

25 

concept. This theory essentially holds that due to man's Imitative social 
development he has the ability to understand experiences vicariously by imaginatively 
putting himself in the other's position. The self^ thus, does not develop in 
isolation but through communication* Role-taking rather than inference by 
analogy thus can account for empathy. Understanding In this theory is not limited 
by self«^xperience but by the other's experience and onft's ability to imagine and 
recreate that experience. Research using participant obaervatlon and so forth 
would basically assume this theory. 

ER?C 1, 
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Berlo, like many current auth rs, opted for both views arguing that nrji 
uses both. My purpose is aided noce by arguing for the superiority of either 
position nor by discussing the adequacy of thn comproBlse . What Is significant 
are the connn basic asaumptlons of both views and the fact that neither theory 
ever "questions these assunptlons. 

Both asauae that the prlaary goal of cosnnml cation Is to understand the 
oeher. Since this other Is fundacentally a psychological entity separate from the 
self, the prlaary task Is to build bridges or remove barriers so the self can get 
into the other and recreate his subjective experience or see the world as he sees 
It. This Is the sane philosophy «*lch sees literary Interpretation as trying to 
grasp the author •s acanlng or the meaning of the piece to Its original audience. 
Both views furth-r laply that understanding Is easier to accoinpllsh when the Inter- 
actants enter the Interaction with similar prior personal experiences and backgrounds. 

These haalc assuaqjtlens strongly influence both the substance and form of 
the typical coomunlcatlve process description. In the separation of self from 
the world and other, descriptive concepts were often reifl and the elements of 
the process psychologized. By reification I mean the tendency to abstract and 
objectify and finally treat the abstraction as the real thing. Take for exampts" 
tbe concept of "self." The self is fundamentally experienced as consistence and 
conceptuallied as an inference from respoases. In studies and discussions this 
experience of being subject to actions becomes conceptualized as an entity or image 
causlnR actions. The pelf, thus, changes from a conceptual to eoplrlcal question 
and people start to look for It.^^ Subsequently due to the psychological attitude 
this self is sougnt deep inside the persou. Once the self Is abstracted from 
experience, as in most dualistlc philosophies, the objcctlflcation of the elements 
and the entire communicative process is inevitable. "Experience" rather than 
Including the self In the world becomes psychologize*? as something one has of the 
O world. >n "inti'ntion" becomes a purpose one has in mind. An "tnti'rpretation" 

ERIC 
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becomes the neanlng a self gives to the objects of his experience. "Language" 

becoBMSS a special object of the vorld which, due to prior agreement, can be 

used to present Intentions « But meaning Is In people. The ''other becomes s 

special object In the vorld to vhom you direct your Intentions. "Understanding,'' 

~ thus, can best be measured by comparing the intentions of the speaker with the 

actions of the listener assuming by analogical inference or role-*taking that 

27 

the intention has been comprehended. Understanding is thv mu. xly an act 
of reproducing something separated from the original by time and place but con- 
nected to It by comioini cation* The enumeration of variables in research merely 
enbelllshes rather than changes this tmderlying conception. 

This characterization is obviously overs iiqiilf led and thus looses the 
richness of much of the work done. But it does call to the fore the implicit 
structure of much of the current work. Even the current departures from several 
of these views in the transactional cenceptlon^^ and the "rule-governed" paradigms ^9 
do not break from the fundamental position, rhe transactional perspective while 
able to give a non-linear conception of time In the process does so by psychologizing 
to even a greater extent by giving a more strongly subjective account 6f 
experience. The "rule" paradigms despite their capacity to avoid psychologizing 
have tended to reaffirm dualism even in their major internal battles by making 
the rules property of the subject as an innate structure or as objectified social 
conventions isqposed on the subject. Thus while granting the highly productive 
nature of current conceptions and research it is clearly preflned by several 
overly simple assxroptions. The basic logic runs: Whatever happens must happen 
either Inside the subject or outside him. Anything which Is not physical is 
inside him. Thus, communication through making use of physical signs trys to 
bridge the gap between two psychological selves by reconstructing subjective 
experiences of an external world. 

ERIC 13 
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Looking again at the problems of tmderstandlngt American researchers 
prlsarlly consider the problem as the desire to avoid or correct misunderstandings. 
Given the desire for the correct understanding , many of the normative principles 
given everyday actors parallel those of science. To whatever extent possible 
one was to give up their prejudices and deny their own role as actor. With this 
concern the statement became both the grammatical form and unit of meaning most 
under consideration* 

Gadamer started from a different question. Rather than asking how to 

31 

produce understandlttg he explored how It takes place. (263) The analyal* 1. 

placed from the start in direct relation to everyday experience. This allovs us to 

cone to describing the conmunicatlve process in a different manner. To Gadajpetr, 

understanding has little to do with eiiq>athy. As he contended: 

the understanding of what someone says Is not an achievement of empathy, 
which involve? guessing the inner life of the speaker. Certainly It Is 
part of all understanding that what is said acquires Its definition throu^ 
a supplementing of meaning fro^ occasional sources. But this deflnation 
by situation and context which fills out what is said to-« totality of 
meaning and makes what Is said really said. Is not something that pertains 
to the speaker, but to what Is spoken. (445) 

Understanding fundamentally, thus. Is a problem of understanding messages rather 

than people. This Is clearly a reversal in emphasis from most Anericar conraml- 

catlon studies. In Gadamer' s analysis the desire to Improve our understanding 

of a speaker can be seen as different and secondary to understanding what is spoken. 

When attention Is drawn to what was said rather than the speakers Intentions, the 

incompletness of all understanding (Including se/ f-understandlng) rather than 

misunderstanding becomes problematic. This question never took on much significance 

for Americans due to their interest in the speaker's purpose and degree of success. 

In asking this different question Gadamer is lead to a different 

discuss.ion of the event of understanding and description of the communicative process. 

To him, understanding Is by necessity historical, linguistic, and dialectical. 
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Allow mt to briefly describe each In turn. 

In saying that understanding Is historical, Gadaner Is arguing against 
the Idea that a correct or perfect understanding can be found. Understanding 
to Gadaaer Is always prejudiced. Rather than belAg an unfortunate weakness to 
be ntnlnized, Gadaner argues that the having pf prejudice opens our ability to 
understand. The person who imagines himself free from prejudices not only becomes 
ttttconsctously dominated by them but cuts himself off from their positive insight. 
"To stand within a tradition [to have prejudices) does not limit the freedom of 
knowledge but makes it possible." (324) The creation of more complete under- 
standing necessitates the desire to grasp the tradition, prejudices, of Irtiat is 
said in such a way that they fuse with your own tradition rather than trying to 
objectively reconstruct what the other meant. Openness is not the lack of bias 
but the ability to distinguish productive from unproductive prejudices. This 
ability is not the knowledge of a method or procedure, since the distinction cannot 
be made prior to the event of understanding. Rather, sensitivity to the demands 
of the event Itself is needed. The role of openness is not to lose yourself in 
assuming the role of the other but to find what the prejudice of tha*: which is 
spoken calls into question of your prejudice. (326) Distance between tradition, 
rather than needing bridgetng, bring more into question thus makes the possibilities 
in understanding even clearer. (264) 

Understanding is also linguistic in that tradition is linguistic. Gadaraer 
demonstrated how, "the linguistic quality of understanding is the concretion of 
the effective-historical consciousness. "(351) Tradition is gathered and expressed 
in language. In this sense "language is not Just one of man's possessions in the 
world, but on it depends the fact that man has a world at all." (401) Experience 
does not simply arise to which language is attached, not is language autonomous in 
such a way that it can deteruine experience. Experience and language arise 
g J^(^~tbgetHef 7(377) ' 
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Not mily la the vorld"vorld" only Insofar as It cones Into language 
but langua^y too has Its real being only in the fact that the world Is 
represented within lt« Thus the original humanity of language ineans 
St the ssM tlM the fundansntal linguistic quality of nan*s 
belnf-in-the^-vorld, (401)33 

Our experience is thus always biased, interpreted, due to its linguistic 

character (as is the experience of other), but uince it is linguistic rather than 

subjective it is available to others. The speaker speaks from a tradition rather 

than a s^f , a tradition which e3q>re88es itself llageistically. Understanding 

necessitatea bringing this other tradition to life in its application to one's 

own development* 

Language in communication like tradition is not fixed but always developing, 
thus, ••a constsnt process of concept-formation ^1 at work.** (364) The arising 
of new experience shifts the linguistic totality to allow it a place. This 
development, like understeading, is made possible by the interplay of familiarity and 
distance. The act of speaking like a metaphor is an interpretive presentation of 
experience which opens the new by the famlliar*~the original by the traditional. 
Thus experience develops. 

The third characteristic of understanding as dialectical, becomes apparent 
in this discussion. True understanding is productive in that it always excedes that 
which is understood by either listener or speaker. Gadamer argues that, "not 
occasionally only, but always, the meaning of a text goes beyond its author. That 
is why understanding is not merely a reproductive but a productive attitude as 
well.*' (264) Both self and other are called forward to a new understanding as it 
unfolda in communication. The ''listener** be he the other or one listening to 
himself finds implications in the Aiq>re8sion which neither could see prior to 
the expression. Ihiders tending is a *'f using" of horisons of possibilibies, opening 
that which is beyond yet limited by what is presently held. In that sense undar^ 
standing starts from and is made po8«<ible by presumptions about what is to be 

meant-bttt-muefc be^ open ta refinements change or rejectloa as the message unfolds — .--^ 
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further. All understanding thus ha» a speculative character forming and exceeding 
Itself with every movement. Interpretation as a mode of understanding has, 
according to Gadamer, the "dialectical structure of all finite, hlstorlca being 
Insofar as every Interpretation imxst begin rimewhere and seeks to remove the one- 
sldedness that It Inevitably produces. "(428) This essentially Integrative quality 
of understanding attempts to Integrate what is said with that which already 
exists m such a way as to exceed and change what Is already present. In this 
genvlne union that which was possessed Is lost and Is never found in quite the 
same way again. Understanding Is, thus, an opening of llfe-posslbllltiei heretofore 
unknoim, a changing of one's worldly horizons. Dnderstandlng thus can never be 
purely hypothetical. Once the possibility Is open It cannot be wished out of 
existence. The accounts well for the InabUlty to take back what was i.aid. An 
unJr ^ possibli .y once opened cannot simply disappear even If It was not meant. 
Neither can understanding be "general". It always Implies application to a specific 
situation. 

This lusludes the fact that the text ... If It Is to be understood 
properly, le according to the claim It makes, must be understood at 
every particular situation. In a new and different way. Understanding 
here is always application. (275) 

Understanding is change with the loss and gain associated with it. The unwllllngnes. 
to let this change happen closes the possibility of understanding. To understand 
is to be willing to see where that which speaks to us takes us. The dialectic 
fociises on llfe-posslbllltles and the understanding of possibilities of experience 
which places the analysis logically prior to the American concern with probabilit y. 

With this fundamental background, the description of the communicative 
process becomes quite different from most American studies. Gadamer's description 
of the genuine conversation can give a sense of perspective on the process in general. 

The genuine conversation does not require the bareing of one's feelinjra, 

« 

sor th, hMrtng out or .cceptlng another', opinion, though th..e My Kcompw It. 
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The genuine conversation Is characterized more by giving tn to the subject matter 
and aliening It to develop In the Interchange. As Gadasier shoved **To xmderstand 
what a person says la • • •to agree a%out the object, not to get Inside another 
person and relive his experiences. "(345) This kind of conversation develops less 
from the will of the participants but from the power of the subject material. 
Gadamer's suggestion that the more "fundamental a conversation Is, the less Its 
conduct lies within the will of either partner," (345) notes this falling Into 
conversation. Due to the predominance of the subject over the participants, 
assertiots become questions. One listens with the desire to bring out the strength 
rather than the weakness of what Is said — to find that which Is different yet 
applicable to one's own position. "As against the solidity of opinions, questioning 
makes the object and all Its possibilities fluid. A person who possesses the 'art' 
of questioning Is a person who Is able to prevent the suppression of questions 
by the dominant oplnlon."(330) The Ideal Is not, then, of "self-expression and 
the successful assertion of one's point of view, but a transformation Into 
commmlont In which we do not remain what we weret"(341) The concern Is not with 
supporting one's claims but finding the key questions. While the dialectic of 
a genuine conversation requires a certain commonality of meaning It works more 
to create and recreate a common language. More than sharing one's possessions 
It is an "att of seeing things In the unity of an aspect, le It Is the art of the 
formation of concepts as the working out of the common meaning." (331) In Gadamer's 
description of the conversation the process character of Interaction Is clear. 

In structure Interaction aimed at Increasing understanding closely resembles 
"play." It Is not something that Is worked at nor Is It truly an activity. Inter- 
action like play has a life of its own apart from the purposes of the partakers. 
As Gadamer showed, "It Is the game that is played— it is Irrelevant whether or not 
there is a subject who plays. "(93) Or again, "... the actual subject of play 
is obviously not the subjectivity of an Individual who among other activities also 
^ O ' prays,"but~insteaJ the play Itself ."(93) The structure of play absorbs^ the^ player 
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nieh llk« the experience of everyday Interaction. The more involved the player 
toe leas he plays by his own initiative and the more he fills in as needed for the 
game's continuation. Saying interaction is like play does not suggest a lack 
of seriousness for as Gadamer showed seriousness is intrinsldy part of play 
itself. (92) 

With this analysis it is easy to turn back to the possible description 
of the coMunicative process. As some have recently suggested but without much 
self-awarenes8,3« interaction can be seen as having -structural unity" quite 
apart fron the "causal continuity" most Americans seek in thilr studies. What is 
.eant by "structural unity" can be seen in Gadaaer's description of the structured 
of individuality. 

What emerges, the actual "individuality," ie the character of the 
individual, is not a mere consequence of the causal fetor, to be «nJ«"JJ»f 
only in te^ of the causes, but it constitutes a unity that i. Intelligible 
in Itself, a unity of life that is expressed in everyone of its manifestations 
aSd hense can be Lderstood in each of them. Something become. ^ « 
to form a unique figure, independently of the cystem of cause and effect. (199> 

In looking at the concrete manifestation of the communicative process as two people 
interacting, the structure of the Interaction can be explored independent of the 
actor's character or the causal relations. This structure comes from the intell- 
igibility of the interaction itself rather than from outside factors or explanations. 

The use of the concept of "structure" rather than directional influence 
of variables allows for the description of communication as a process without 
losing its process characteristics. This description however requires a non-linear 
conception of time. In communication one looks forward to both the past and future. 
In the same sense that the first part of a sentence finds its meaning and influence 
on the last part by the meaning found in the last part, interaction (as well -s 
tradition itself) constantly comes into its own meaning and influence as it unfdlds 
in a future it helped to shape. It both determines and is determined by the forward 
movement. The notion of past to future in interaction as well as left to riijht in 



Er|c reading i;re subsummed by the emergence of aeanlng in the act of understanding. 
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Only with this understan'lixig can the full significance of tline structuring or 
punctuation by cither researchers or Interactants be understood* 

Gadamer would have communication studies become aware of time not as 
a variable to be considered as "timing" not as something alon^lde Interaction 
(as Interaction happens through time) but as an Integral part of the structure of 
Interaction Itself. To say one has misimderstood freezes time and Is a coiQ>arl8on 
between two understandings at different times—different times In the Interaction 
Itself as well as ±u the life of each actor. To have meant something different 
to Gadamer Is not so much a problem. Meaning Is not extra worldly but Is subject 
to change In time and thus op<»n to new significance. Meaningful everyday Interaction 
like a great literary work Is never closed In ^neanlng but able to speak again in 
a different but significant way. This concept of time is, of course, not unlike 
Meads analysis in The Philosophy of the Present « Communication directed toward 
Increased xtndersttoding is the opening of meaning to time and change and the 
interactants to new experience. 

Interaction as a structural unity in this analysis is neither subjective 
nor objective, neither totally relative nor fixed. It has meaning in itself apart 
from the participants and any observer. In this way it is able to lead them to new 
experience. When one moves into interaction one must be willing to take on the 
structure's Intentions and resultant emotions as one's own. Understanding is not 
of the other (as the meaning always exceeds the other's Intentions) but p|g-^he 
interaction itself. As Gadamer said of a text, "the task of understanding is 
concerned in the first place with the meaning of the text Itself ."(335) The 
criteria for understanding must be the harmony of all the details with the whole. (259) 

Gadamer' 8 analysis using the concept of structural unity makes possible a 
non«*subj active concept of interpretation for commtmlcatlon studies. Interpretation 
as a part of all understanding cannot be seen in this process as a subject con- 
Q — structing-realttjror giving meaning to the meaningless but aa tha internal movement — 
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of the Interaction to unite Itself with Itself. Othervlse the subject would only 
see what he put Into it rather than being pulled to a new more complete understanding, 
strnding. (see 422 ff.) 

As the self is lost as an abstract entity standing outside controlling 
and interpreting the interaction and becomes instead subject to the developing 
action » the other has character different from that In American coinmunicatlon 
studies also. The ''other'' needs to be experienced In his difference rather than 
similarity to the self. The reduction of other to self or of self to other Is the 
closing of understanding. The hermeneutlc experience of other la that of tradition 
manifesting Itself in the interaction* Understanding is the allowing of this 
tradition to open up in its relevance to the self. Gadamer contended thatt "I "^st 
allow the validity of the claim made by tradition^ not In the sense of simply 
acknowledging the past in its otherness » but in such a way that It has something 
to ^ay to me." (324) The other tradition opening In the dialectic of Interaction 
makes possible the self^s understanding new possibilities for future action. In this 
opening, possibilities come available which were unseen due to one's own traditional 
Idindness. These possibilities In their opening In Interaction belong to no one 
yet once opened are available to anyone who will listen (in the special hermeneutlc 
sense). Luhmann made clear the necessity of distance In making possible the 
unavailable for the communicative process. "Other persons are socially relevant 
only insofar as they present^ in communication > different pasts and/or different 
futures. They transform in a highly selective way distant teiiq)oral relevances Into 

preseat social ones."^^ 

The forgotten questions Gadamer raises for the study of communication relate 
to the process rather than the results of interaction. The question of understanding 
is formed to ask how understanding Is possible » how It develops and changes In 
interaction^ and what style of consciousness Is necessary to make possible the 
Y:rnn W^d of openness which allows understanding to Increase and experiences to develop. 
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in order to explore these questions . concept of time is necessary which does not 
br«ac interaction into a sequence of linear events. The process can then be 
described as it unfold, as an intelligible pattern vhich interprets itself in this 
.alntenance of unity through change and serves as its own explanation. This 
structure is neither subjective nor objective, neither controlled by the Inter- 
«:tant. nor controlling the,.. It is a fusing of traditions or prejudices which 
tr«».for-s traditions as well as opens new but intelligible possibilities into the 
future. Genuine interaction rather than being an exchange of state.«xts describing 
experience is a fomlng of questions which call experience into question. 

Implication for Coinmunicatlon Research 
It should be clear in relooking at the development of a her»ene«tic 
consciousness that the questions raised cannot merely stand alongside current 
questions asked in co«nunicaticn studies in a sense supplementing the.. The 
questions being raised are really tnore fundamental questions standing in back 
of the d«ices made for current work. The asking of these basic questions doesnot 
refute current work but rather puts it in perspective. Current research is itself 
a working out of a tradition but it needs to be aware that it is that and only that. 
Other traditions exist and other ways of working out this one also exist. The 
opening of other positions should help to end the one-sidedness and false confidence 
of current work. 

Clearly a need is seen for researchers independent of their choice of 
method or conceptual background, to return to the life experience of everyday people 
for the communication problem to be studies. All research is application. 
Application to some problem. The real questions are who's problem should be 
studied and who's conceptualization of the pioblem is to be used. 

Leonard Hawes appeared essentially correct in suggesting that traditional 
co«mmlcatlon studies are both elitist and ethnocentric . 
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•lltlst Insofar as the researcher assumes, whether Implicitly or explicitly, 
wi/ili of other peopl.^' behavior 1. superior to the accounts they 

fo«ilitrf^the«selves. Such studies tend to bfe ethnocentric insofar as 
thTSlwrcJer aasume. a -ultlpUdty of haman perspectives can be Ingr- 
pritS^fri. a single perspective-that of traditional social science.^ 

The research Is changed thoagh' uot necessarily l«proved when the reaearcher 

nagatas hlMtlf aa an everyday actor in the type of "naturalistic" study Haves 

auggeatad* Gadaner sakea clear the iBposslblllty and undesirabillty of losing 

ouraelvea or our concepts in the process of understanding. Both traditional 

atndiaa and "naturaliatic" atudlea can give valuable insights but require greater 

aaf awareness. The former holds to the concepts of the self and the latter„to„ „ 

those of the other. Thu. both are one-sided and neither aUow the process to remove 

the distortion. Uaderlying both types of studies is a process of understanding- 

interpretation-applicatlon which ia invisible to the. dua to the desire for valid 

conclusions (good for all tl«es and places). This blindness nrices the- unsbla to 

see their concepts and problem', place in the hiatorical development of either the 

individual, th, discipline or the society. The discipline needs tc be aware of and 

concerned wltl|,the realatlon between life-experience and the researcher in the 

selection and conceptualisation of conaunication probleae. 

Further a need exists for greater care in avoiding the relflcatlon of 

experience. Itoy concepts used in today's studies serve as categories which abstract 

fro. and classify aapects of experience. While this gives rise to certain problem 

such as dualis. and unproductive diatortions, there is nothing wrong with this 

act in Itself. However, when these concepts are taught and make their way Into 

everyday l«iguage. they are often understood as representing things rather than 

experience, and processes. "Self." "attitudes," "norms," "culture," and so forth 

are examples of concepts suffering fro. this relflcatlon. Explanation using these 

concepts 1. understood as one thing causing another rather than a chosen way of 

structuring the experience of continuity. The experience is thus explained away 

O -i„ abstraction rather thun brought to clearer understanding. For example, whatjoe. 
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it mean to say that a comnunlratlon problem Is a result of cultural differences? 
And how does that move us toward solving the problem? Concepts do not need to be 
seen as tools of classification (In a categorical sense) but can be seen as opening 
e3q>erlence In an interpretive sense. "The interpretative concepts are not . . . 
thematic In understanding. Rather, It Is their nature to disappear behind what 
they bring, in interpretation, into speech. "(359) With the help of a hermeneutic 
consciousness we can see how explication subsumes explanation as the principle 
37 

research task.'" 

In concluding, it should be clear that Gadaner's arilysls of the character 
of understanding makes problematic the basic assumed goal of communication studies 
to construct a body of objective knowledge. What is gained by the "scientific" 
abstraction and attempted reconnectlon to everyday life? What have the conceptual 
categories and "why" explanations done for personal or societal development? Are 
there reeearch alternatives to this "objective consciousness" other than a 
romanlclzed humanism which merely reduces the same research to "personal knowledge?? 
I think it is clear that the present concern with "what is and why" needs to be 
subsummed and redirected by the joint question of "how it came about and what can 
it be?" The concern for the possibilities of life should not b left to poets, 
planners, and politicians but should be directly connected with those most focused 
on the actualities of life. The opening of llfe-posslbllltles based In and relevant 
to the real human condition requires a self-awareness which destroys the myth of 
objective consciousness and reconsiders which prejudices should be controlled. The 
social service of the study of communication will coT>e, if it does, more from 
the creatlo.1 of new forms of human relationships than the ability to control 
toward particular existing forms. This will require a new mode of historical 
consciousness . 
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